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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR. 


Tue great subject of interest in all circles and in all rela- 
tions, is the War. The school-room, where a solemn truce 
must always be observed, in political and sectional strife, 
forms no exception to the above remark. ‘The national flag 
has been displayed not only from every school-house, but in 
numerous cases from every school-desk. The “Star Span- 
gled Banner” and the “ Red, White and Blue,” have been 
sung no where with more enthusiasm, certainly no where 
with more impressiveness, than by the scholars of our schools; 
nor can the importance of these national airs in the work of 
education be easily overrated. The tiny hands that now 
wave the stars and stripes in childish sport, may in a few 
years unfurl the same ensign with the most patriotic ardor 
upon our country’s strongholds, or amid the shock of battle. 
We should ever beware how we speak lightly to a true man 
of those scenes or those objects around which his youthful 
affections clustered, and by which his character has been 
unconsciously formed. If the national flag has been spurned 
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and trampled upon in some parts of the country, during the 
past six months, it is still more true that it has during the 
same period been consecrated and enshrined in millions of 
youthful hearts, that will cherish it and cling to it with a 
fervor and a devotion unsurpassed, if not unequalled, in the 
annals of our history. More patriotism has been instilled 
into the minds of American youth during the past year, than 
during the preceding half century. 

But it was not our purpose to speak of patriotism. That 
subject has been somewhat discussed in other quarters, and 
was a subject of school composition years ago, if we recol- 
lect aright. War has its blessings as well as its curses; it 
is by no means an unmixed evil. The teacher may con- 
stantly turn it to good account. In the first place he may 
generally be sure that it is a subject upon which his scholars 
will be interested. Boys that are not moved by a drum and 
fife, and girls who iook upon plumes and epaulettes, without 
emotion, may as well be passed over to the “ Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum,” or to the “ School for Idiotic and Feeble Minded 
Youth.” 

This interest in war, its pomp, parade and circumstance, 
may be turned to the best account in the school-room. For 
the past six months our whole country has resounded with 
the din of warlike preparation. For the coming six months it 
is expected that the results of this great preparation are to 
become more and more apparent. For the first time since 
the discovery of this continent, are now seen upon it military 
operations that compare in magnitude with those of the old 
world. The question at issue is worthy the vast expend- 
iture of time, of treasure, and of life. It is incumbent 
on teachers to make this a living and a practical question in 
the school-room. And this may be done in such a manner 
as to subserve the studies there pursued. The special geog- 
raphy of our sea-coast and of our great rivers and their 
basins, must be carefully studied by all who would read 
intelligently our daily newspapers. The ordinary instruc- 
tion in our schools will be found to fall far short of the 
demands that will be made, and indeed that have already 
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been made upon us. Not only has our stock of acquired 
geographical knowledge been long since exhausted, but the 
maps and atlases which a year since we thought quite per- 
fect, have been laid aside as obsolete. ‘The “Appletons,” 
the “ Tribune,” the “ Herald,” with Colton and Lloyd, are 
hardly able to supply the demand for geographical and topo- 
graphical information which the country is constantly mak- 
ing of them. It is a serious question whether the study of 
geography for the ensuing winter might not in a great meas- 
ure be profitably confined to the geography and topography 
of our own country. Many reasons might be urged in 
favor of such a course. 

In the first place, the intrinsic value of the knowledge 
thus acquired would justify it. The knowledge of the 
geography of one’s own country is of the first importance ; 
and this not merely in its general outline, its contour and 
prominent points of relief, but in its minute topography, its 
characteristics of soil, and climate, &c. The military move- 
ments now in progress will furnish facilities for acquiring 
and imparting this knowledge, which have never before 
existed. That nian is little to be envied who does not feel 
himself far better acquainted with our coast line, from the 
capes of Virginia to the mouth of the Rio Grande, than he 
did a year ago, and who has not found the more exact 
knowledge which he has already acquired, a strong incentive 
to still farther acquisitions. 

But we must suppose that this war, which is now in prog- 
ress, will bring the North into new and more intimate rela- 
tions with the South than have hitherto existed. The vast 
resources of the Southern States will come more fully under 
the influence of Northern enterprize and intelligence. In 
these new relations there will be a greater demand for the 
knowledge of which we are speaking. ‘The great resources 
of the South have as yet scarcely begun to be developed. 
The civilization existing there never has and never can 
develop them. Hundreds and thousands of the boys now in 
our school-rooms, who have not yet reached their teens, will 
spend their early manhood in implanting the elements of an 
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enlightened civilization, in States which are now perishing 
under the influence of one of the worst forms of barbarism. 
The practical value of this special geographical knowledge 
must therefore be of the first importance. Our youth must 
be taught the character of the regions which Providence 
seems to have ordained that they must explore and inhabit. 
This view will doubtless seem very self-complacent to those 
who regard Southern institutions as of divine origin. But 
time will settle this question. We think it has already done 
so. 

In the second place, the progress of the war will furnish 
an opportunity for teachers to prepare their scholars to read 
military history with intelligence and profit. The majority 
of educated men are but poorly qualified to read the his- 
tory of a great campaign or of a series of campaigns. How 
few that have read Cesar’s Commentaries, for example, 
indeed, we may say, how few who have taught them, have 
any proper knowledge of the geography of the first cam- 
paign. We have seldom met with a man who could give 
any intelligent account of the operations about Geneva. 
This is one principal reason why history is uninteresting ; 
the study is pursued as a mere abstraction. No effort is 
made to trace the progress of armies or to understand the 
plan of a battle. A great campaign, like that of Marlbo- 
rough, which culminated at Blenheim, or that of Napoleon, 
which closed at Austerlitz, is not only a very interesting but 
a very valuable study. Still more interesting and still more 
valuable is the campaign now in progress. We have a per- 
sonal interest init. It is by far the greatest, in every respect, 
that has been conducted on this continent. It is to give a 
new direction to American civilization ; it is completing the 
great contest which was begun at Lexington and Concord. 
More than this, it is but a varied form of the great contest 
which was waged between Roundheads and Cavaliers at 
Edgehill, at Marston Moor and at Naseby. The real ques- 
tion is, whether a man has not a “divine right” to himself. 
It is not a war of “ Roses” nor of vans, but of principles. 
There is no reason why we should wait a century before 
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teaching the facts of this war. Let us teach them now and 
the great lessons which these facts inculcate. 

Again, the facilities for this course of instruction are now 
rendered abundant and cheap by the necessities of the times. 
Fifty cents, or a dollar, will enable the teacher to do very 
much towards rendering his scholars intelligent upon the 
great operations of the army and navy. Many will be able 
to avail themselves of the aid afforded by the reports of the 
“ Coast Survey.” A little chalk and a blackboard, in con- 
nection with an ordinary school atlas, will also be of great 
service. ‘To those who can afford it, ‘‘Schroeter’s Raised 
Map of the United States,” containing twenty-four square 
feet, will be of the greatest value. 





_ FAMILIARITY WITH THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF AN 
AUTHOR. 


Ir is admitted by all that every cultivated mind should 
have a correct knowledge of the history of the past, and be 
able to trace the leading events which have transpired during 
the progress of successive ages; to follow one nation after 
another as it has appeared, attained its greatest power and 
highest degree of cultivation and refinement, and then de- 
clined, giving place to one better fitted to live and flourish. 
If a knowledge of these facts is necessary, it is not only 
essential, but in the highest degree interesting to become 
intimately acquainted with those individuals who have 
helped to mould and shape these events, and have done their 
part in deciding the destiny of nations. But we will confine 
our attention at present to a single class of these men,—the 
literary actors on the world’s stage. We may be familiar 
with their writings, but we lose much of their force if igno- 
rant of the circumstances under which they were produced, 
the character of the author, the age in which he lived, the 
leading influences of that age, and the bearing they must of 
necessity have on his own mind, 
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It is true that as a tree is known by its fruit, so an author 
may be known by his works. But as the fruit of that tree 
depends to a great degree upon the quality of soil from which 
its roots derive their nourishment and support, as well as to 
the genial showers, the ripening suns and the pruning knife, 
which tend to make it what itis,so the productionsof an au- 
thor are subject to influences and receive their cast from out- 
ward circumstances. If such is the fact it can not be a 
waste of time for one when scaling the heights of Parnassus, 
in company with some one of the favorites of the Muses, to 
pause for a time in the midst of those soul-inspiring regions, 
and listen to the simple story he may have to relate of the 
home of his childhood, his native rocks and hills, the atmos- 
phere which he has been accustomed to breathe, rendered 
doubly pure by the presence of the sun-light of happiness, or 
dull and oppressive in consequence of the damps and chills 
of adversity. By thus acquainting ourselves with the per- 
sonal history of these individuals, we shall seem to bring 
them more nearly to a level with ourselves, subject to the 
same weaknesses as the rest of the world, except so far as 
they live above it, and are especially attended by the God- 
dess of Wisdom and the Divine Graces. Becoming thus 
associated, and being conscious that they have stood in the 
same relation to the world as we are standing, we shall be 
able to drink more largely from those fountains of living waters 
to which they will lead us, and each draught will be flavored 
with an additional sweetness, the more perfectly our own 
hearts sympathize with theirs. ‘To have a correct under- 
standing of Homer it is well to remember that he is not a 
poet of the nineteenth century, but of a remote age, when 
the world’s literature was not too extensive to be confined 
to the lips of a few wandering singers; that neither Plato 
nor Aristotle, nor any of the Grecian sages were his teachers, 
but that Dame Nature herself, in all her simplicity and puri- 
ty, unfolded to him those exquisite beauties which none but 
the simple and pure are able to perceive. Although his early 
life is involved in obscurity, much light may be thrown upon 
it by acquainting ourselves with the customs of the times. 
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That a nation’s literature depends much upon its political 
condition, can be readily seen by glancing rapidly at its prog- 
ress through the world; so that a thorough historical student 
can determine by the demands of an age in what manner 
they willbe met. It was the flourishing period of Greece and 
Rome that gave to the world their masterpieces of beauty 
and eloquence. Passing on to that “sea-girt isle” which 
stands conspicuous before the world because of the literary 
heroes of which it can boast, we see the same truth exempli- 
fied. Chaucer, “the Morning Star of English poetry,” ap- 
peared to illumine the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
But through those long, dark ages of civil and ecclesiastical 
strife, not only did no new luminary rise to shed the light of 
peace and quietude into the excited hearts of the people, by 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” but the litera- 
ture already existing, slumbered and slept, only to be roused 
in the sixteenth century by the appearance of that actress 
upon the stage, under whose sway wars ceased, national 
independence and power were established, and such a high, 
general fervor kindled in each heart, as required the pen of 
Shakspeare to give it expression. The age which followed, 
robbed of all those high and heaven-born principles, so dear 
to the Puritan, did not fail to leave its impression upon the 
nation. Few were the men whose hearts beat in unison 
with the immortal Milton. They yielded to that licentious- 
ness and immorality which prevailed during the reign of 
Charles IL, and the results are manifest. It is a settled 
truth that the influences of an age control and direct its 
literature; hence to become familiar with an author, we 
should be familiar also with those things which serve for 
food to his mind and life to his soul. Another very pleasant 
and beneficial thing it is to see the portraits of these individ- 
uals and study their expression of countenance, which is so 
perfect an index to the soul within. A passing glance is not 
sufficient for such pieces as Shakspeare and his friends, or Sir 
Walter Scott and his friends, at Abbotsford. But they may 
be made a matter of study, and every time the eye falls upon 
them, some additional truth will flash across the mind. A 
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finely executed bust communicates many an idea which 
otherwise would remain concealed. Much may be learned 
from these sources, which can not be gathered from any oth- 
ers, and one can derive as valuable knowledge from the 
painter and sculptor as from the historical pen. ° 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole,” and should 
be treasured up and improved, that we may become as 
familiar as possible with those whose memories are to live 
forever. In this way we shall be better fitted to enjoy them 
here, and thus educate ourselves for their companionship in 
the spirit land. 
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THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 


Tae mission of the teacher is a noble one. He is called 
to a glorious work,—and if he is faithful he will receive a 
glorious reward. But it is a sad fact that many enter upon 
the work who utterly fail to produce any good results, and 
of course, to receive any true reward,—for the highest and 
most satisfactory reward comes from a consciousness of well- 
directed and successful efforts. Let us briefly consider some 
of the essentials to success in the teacher’s profession. 

1. A comprehension of the nature of the work, or the true 
mission of the teacher. It is the teacher’s work to deal with 
the tender and plastic minds of youth; to guide and direct 
them; to mould and fashion them; to lead and lure them 
through the “ devious paths of childhood,” and rightly equip 
them for the duties of life—for true manhood—for active 
and useful service. It is for the teacher to determine, to a 
very great extent, what shall be the future condition and 
influence of his pupils. If he is earnest and faithful, wise 
and judicious, he will daily impart such training and instruc- 
tion as will tend to expand the being of the youth under his 
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charge, into useful and virtuous action. What he is, what 
he says and what he does will be manifested in the lives of 
his pupils. Indeed he will live in them and through them, 
so that he will be largely accountable, under God, for their 
future action. What a responsibility, then, has the teacher! 
And a proper sense of this responsibility is essential to suc- 
cess,—indeed, it is the foundation of success. 

2. Enthusiasm. No man can be successful in any calling 
unless he has much of the spirit of enthusiasm,—and in 
order to have this he must feel that his work is an important 
one, a work worthy of all his talents, energies and efforts, 
John Milton said, “If two angels were to be sent from 
Heaven, the one to be monarch of an empire, and the other 
to be a chimney sweep, the difference in their minds would 
not be the value of a straw.” The idea was that a con- 
sciousness of the true importance of the work assigned 
would entirely engross the mind and capacities of the agent 
called to its performance. This spirit should inspire the 
teacher, He should feel—and certainly he may feel—that 
his mission is not only an honorable one, but that it is 
highly important, and with this spirit and feeling he should, 
with all his heart and powers, devote himself to the prosecu- 
tion of required duties. ‘Then he will possess enthusiasm, or 
rather enthusiasm will possess him, and if his zeal is tem- 
pered with knowledge and modified by common sense, his 
labors will be crowned with abundant success. ‘Teacher, 
have you this enthusiasm? If you have not you are not 
thoroughly equipped for your work and you can not reason- 
ably hope for the best results. Do you ask how you shall 
secure it? In answer we would say, meditate much and 
often upon the nature and bearing of your work. Instead 
of looking upon your pupils as so many heedless youth over 
whom you are to hold a sort of control a few hours daily,, 
regard them as so many deathless and priceless gems which 
you are so to fashion and polish that they will become both 
useful and ornamental parts in the great frame-work of 
society. 

3. Professional feeling, and if possible, professional train- 
ing. Too many engage in the work of teaching who have 
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charge, into useful and virtuous action. What he is, what 
he says and what he does will be manifested in the lives of 
his pupils. Indeed he will live in them and through them, 
so that he will be largely accountable, under God, for their 
future action. What a responsibility, then, has the teacher! 
And a proper sense of this responsibility is essential to suc- 
cess,—indeed, it is the foundation of success. 
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unless he has much of the spirit of enthusiasm,—and in 
order to have this he must feel that his work is an important 
one, a work worthy of all his talents, energies and efforts. 
John Milton said, “If two angels were to be sent from 
Heaven, the one to be monarch of an empire, and the other 
to be a chimney sweep, the difference in their minds would 
not be the value of a straw.” The idea was that a con- 
sciousness of the true importance of the work assigned 
would entirely engross the mind and capacities of the agent 
called to its performance. This spirit should inspire the 
teacher. He should feel—and certainly he may feel—that 
his mission is not only an honorable one, but that it is 
highly important, and with this spirit and feeling he should, 
with all his heart and powers, devote himself to the prosecu- 
tion of required duties. ‘Then he will possess enthusiasm, or 
rather enthusiasm will possess him, and if his zeal is tem- 
pered with knowledge and modified by common sense, his 
labors will be crowned with abundant success. Teacher, 
have you this enthusiasm? If you have not you are not 
thoroughly equipped for your work and you can not reason- 
ably hope for the best results. Do you ask how you shall 
secure it? In answer we would say, meditate much and 
often upon the nature and bearing of your work. Instead 
of looking upon your pupils as so many heedless youth over 
whom you are to hold a sort of control a few hours daily,, 
regard them as so many deathless and priceless gems which 
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no feelings or sympathies in common with others engaged in 
thesame work. They isolate themselves and say nothing, do 
nothing, think nothing for the general good of their calling. 
They are supremely selfish and secluded, and the profession 
receives no benefit from their efforts. We believe that the 
best good of the profession demands special professional 
training, and that such training, rightly given, will tend to 
promote true professional spirit and feeling. The clergyman, 
the physician, the lawyer, each and all pursue a special 
course of study to qualify themselves for their duties. The 
teacher quite as much needs special preparatory training, 
and yet, until within a few years, no attention has been 
given to the subject. We hope the time will come when a 
professional course of study will be deemed as essential for 
the teacher as for either of the other professions. 

4. The teacher should aim to extend his influence beyond 
the school-room. While it is undoubtedly true that the great 
work of the teacher is with his pupils and within the school- 
room, it is no less true that his influence and usefulness will 
be very much modified by what he is as a man and citizen. 
Especially should the teacher in all his movements and 
doings show himself to be a gentleman in feeling, in word 
and in act, and as such his influence should be felt through 
the community no less than in the school-room. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 
WHAT IS OBJECT TEACHING? 


Pernaps we can not do a better service, in this introduc- 
tory article, than to answer briefly the question “What is 
Object Teaching ?” 

True object teaching is a means of mental discipline. It 
trains the eager inquisitiveness of children, so as to in- 
crease the appetite for knowledge. It stimulates the desire 
to know, and thus removes the tedium of learning. It is a 
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systematic exercise of the senses which encourages the bud- 
ding intelligence of the young mind. 

Many suppose that object teaching consists in the giving 
of desultory and promiscuous lessons about the common 
things of every-day life, embracing all manner of subjects, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, from Adam to the Slavery 
rebellion—given without a definite purpose, arrangement, or 
well defined end, except it may be the vague idea that this 
conglomeration will somehow turn into instruction. It is of 
vital importance that this matter be well understood at the 
very outset. Instruction is not the chief aim in object 
teaching, it is rather that of development. Instruction is 
only the means employed for developing the child’s mind; 
and the teacher should have far less concern about the 
amount of instruction communicated to the child, than for 
the discipline of the mind in observing’, thinking and express- 
ing. Development is a gradual process, and can not be pro- 
duced by experimental jerks with lessons on all kinds of 
objects; it is attained by steady, uniform and systematic 
progression. 

The child’s mind is bewildered and weakened, rather than 
developed and strengthened by desultory and promiscuous 
lessons. His desire to know is not fostered by showing him 
through a whole museum of unconnected things; but rather 
by leading him to observe attentively the wonders of one class 
ata time. Constant variety, with no connection between the 
objects, prohibits clearness of conception and depth of knowl- 
edge. Exact and clear knowledge of a few things makes 
the possessor more intelligent than a vague and shallow 
knowledge of many things. 

Object teaching is leading the child so to observe whatever 
is about him, that he will gain knowledge by seeing, hearing, 
feeling, tasting, smelling, and the muscular sense, at the 
same time training him to represent through writing, draw- 
ing, acting and speaking, whatever is thus learned. Object 
teaching is not so much the teaching of science, as it is 
scientific teaching. 

To show a child a piece of lead and tell him that it is 
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called a metal, or mineral; that it belongs to the mineral 
kingdom ; that it is obtained from deep holes in the ground, 
called mines; that it is flexible, heavy and fusible, and then 
for what it is used—to do all this is not object teaching. It 
may put the child in possession of certain words, which, if 
remembered, will enable it to answer your questions. What 
is this substance called? ‘To what kingdom does it belong? 
Where is it obtained? What quality does it possess? For 
what is it used? The child may be able to answer all these 
questions, and yet its mind not be trained so as to enable it 
to take up any other object, and discover for itself any of its 
qualities. Such a process is merely an exercise of the mem- 
ory, without development of the other powers of the mind. 

In giving an object lesson on lead, the teacher should first 
let the pupil take the lead into his own hands, examine it, 
tell how it looks, how it feels, what is its color, whether 
heavy or light, whether it will bend easily, and to mention 
all the uses that it knows for lead. When the child says the 
lead is easily bent, the teacher tells him that we say lead is 
flexible because it may be bent easily. He then prints the 
word flexible on the blackboard so that all the pupils can 
see it, read it, and spell it; then with a strip of tin, paper, or 
whalebone, he shows the same quality in other objects. 

When the idea of flexibility is clearly understood, the 
teacher proceeds to explain fusible in a similar manner. 
A piece of the lead is melted in the fire, or by the candle. 
The word is printed on the board as before; then other 
objects are shown to be fusible by melting them, as wax, 
gum, etc. After this the teacher adds those facts which the 
child can not learn by examining the object itself, as for 
what it is used, where and how it is obtained, ete. 

This process is object teaching, and it will readily be per- 
ceived how it would soon form such habits of systematic 
observation as would enable the child to take up similar 
objects, and by its own experiments learn all their leading 
qualities. This process does not depend chiefly upon the 
memory of words for retaining the knowledge, but upon the 
memory of the thing itself, which will readily call up all the 
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facts associated with it. This process puts the child in pos- 
session of the real knowledge, and also enables it to remem- 
ber the needful words more easily. This process interests 
the child, awakens a desire to learn, and develops its powers 
of mind. 





For the Common School Journal. 
DIGNITY AND LOVE IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


In governing a school, dignity and love should be com- 
bined. But where the teacher attempts to govern by the 
principle of love, he often loses his dignity, by a sort of fawn- 
ing process, by which he expects to purchase obedience ; 
and knows not until an unruly school declares the fact, that 
in doing it, he has sold his authority. Dignity is one grand 
essential in the government of a school. A teacher may be 
learned, loving, ingenious and religious, but if he has not 
dignity, he will have trouble. But by dignity Ido not mean 
pride or insolence. Dignity springs from a conscious cer- 
tainty of a perfect right to do right. A proof of it is an ear 
deaf to that which tends to excite fear or favor, that might 
lead to a wandering from what is deemed just. It is an 
expression of Godlike manhood. 

You meet a man walking, who steps as if the ground was 
made to tread. His form is erect, yet he is not assuming 
and foppish, and his countenance wears an expression of 
frankness and firmness. You are impressed with two 
thoughts concerning him; first, that he is a gentleman; sec- 
ond, that he possesses decision and independence of charac- 
ter. This you feel the moment that you see him. Take 
him to the school-room and all the pupils get the same 
impression, and they will love, respect and obey him. No 
making of rules would make up for the lack of this dignity, 
nor could threatening and punishment. The value of a rule 
is its power to impress the mind with the necessity of obedi- 
ence, while it also instructs toduty. But the teacher whose 
very manners and expression have a power to make the requir- 
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ed impression, has not need of many rules, or much threatening 
and punishment. Another teacher, perhaps superior in pow- 
er of thought to the one already supposed, might fawn upon 
the children, do more to please them, connive at their faults, 
and they would remain" ungoverned, because the lack of 
dignity would be detected by the child at the first glance, 
and lead him to throw off restraint. 

That is not love which fawns upon the child, but does not 
seek his highest good, whether he desires it or not; but this 
fawning spirit is an obnoxious weed that grows well in the 
soil of love, and should be uprooted. 

I will only add, that while the teacher is governing the 
school by this dignity, he is also blessing it by example. 
What greater kindness can a teacher do, than to stamp the 
character, with a principle, and the countenance with an 
expression, that will make the child respected through life, 
give him courage to act what he feels to be right, and often 
secure to him his rights without the aid of severe measures. 
This fact, in addition to the one that it so aids in govern- 
ment, may be an inducement to cultivate it. 

Joun Scorrt. 

Naugatuck, September, 1861. 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


WE commend the following very sensible and truthful remarks to 
our readers, and wish we could induce every teacher to read them 
and ponder them. Though written in reference to the teachers of 
another State, they will hold strictly true in this latitude——Res. Ep. 


We pass to another thought, in this connection. It may 
seem rather impertinent than pertinent. We venture it, 
however, as a thought gathered from our best observation 
and experience ; and from a sincere desire to see our young 
educators fitly qualified for their duties. We allude to the 
very little interest which many of our teachers manifest in 
their study of educational works and educational Journals. 
Let us say a word here, because we think it ought to be said. 
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Educational Journa/s. 


Teachers proffer their services to the community. They 
ought to be qualified—as well qualified as circumstances will 
permit. They ought to be well prepared to meet the de- 
mands where they labor. They ought to make use of the 
best means within their power, to effect their own compe- 
tency. Butis it thus? In looking round among our teach- 
ers, we have been surprised to find few, so very few, who 
even read or patronize an educational work of any kind. It 
is the indifferent spirit manifested in this matter that we 
deplore, indicating, as it does, a lack of life in the good work. 

We have a “Journal of Education” in New Hampshire, 
which professes to aid teachers in the better understanding 
of their duties—which aims to give them useful hints and 
. suggestions which shall make them more profitable servants 
to their employers, while giving at the same time, dignity 
and solidity to the teacher’s character. Such a Journal, if it 
is what it professes to be, ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher. Its spirit should be incorporated into his spirit. 
He should gather inspiration from its pages for his noble 
duty. And the man or the woman who can draw no life, no 
encouragement, no inspiring thought from such a Journal— 
from such a communion with other mature minds—is cer- 
tainly not the best person to anoint the eyes of children. A 
good teacher is known by his effort to make himself such. 
Mark that. 

The vilest politician drinks in his weekly or daily nourish- 
ment from the press—fires up his spirit by contact with kin- 
dred spirits, actually dives in a burning atmosphere that 
impels him to earnest and perpetual struggle. He is “ book- 
ed,” active, wide awake and ready for combat. Be this 
right or wrong, no matter. It proves his wisdom in adapt- 
ing means to ends. The politician is not a fool, whatever 
rogue he may be—and in supporting his party press— 
in seeking his daily food (such as it is,) is he not wiser 
than the teacher? Wiser than that teacher who wel- 
comes to his closet no inspiring breath from the press; 
and cares not for the cause in which he professedly labors ? 
Our teachers should keep their eyes open, and ears open, 
and hearts open to all the light and all the educational 
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influences around them. If they do not they are “behind 
the times”—blind guides and dumb guides professing to 
lead the blind and the dumb. 

Is this plain talk? It is, then, just what we intend it shall 
be. We have insisted, we still insist, that our teachers be 
well paid. We insist, too, with the same earnestness, that 
teachers give some evidence by their life, spirit and conversa- 
tion, that they are worth the pay. And we insist, further- 
more, that the teacher who means to be worth any thing is 
certainly worth the more to any school, if he or she be a 
hearty and constant reader of a good Educational Journal. 
We submit the assertion to any wise man’s scrutiny. And 
we conclude this portion of our remarks, with the query 
whether one-fourth of the teachers in Weare are ever caught - 
reading the NV. H. Journal of Education ? 

What we say on this subject, is intended to be a seed 
sown for a future day—for the “good time coming,”— a 
seed hopefully sown in reference to a prospective crop of still 
better teachers, even, than those we now boast of. May the 
seed be blessed with dew and sunshine— Weare School 
Report. 





FOR SCHOOL VISITORS. 


(We would earnestly commend the following to the attention of 
School Visitors. We find it in the Massachusetts Teacher, but have 
reason to believe that it was written by Rev. Mr. Oviatt of our State. 
It designates a plan of operation which, properly carried out, must 
accomplish great good to our schools. Will you try it ?) 


The most essential thing to be done, in order to make our 
Common Schools what they ought to be, is to induce 
parents to co-operate with the teachers and committees of 
these schools by some methods at once practical and simple, 
and well devised. We have our school funds, our school 
laws, and teachers’ institutes, all under the direction of the 
State Legislature, and, we will suppose, to the acceptance 
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of the parents of the children who attend our schools. Let 
it be admitted that we have as complete a system of com- 
mon school education, as we can be expected to have. But 
no system of common school education will, or can, work 
out the desired results when left to itself, as though it pos- 
sessed inherently the life-working power. Nor can those 
who are clothed with official authority to have the oversight 
of our schools, and to see that they are conducted according 
to law, do all that is needful to secure the perfect working of 
our system of education, so as to make each school in the 
Commonwealth just as good as it might be under the pro- 
visions of the State. 

It is highly important that the school committee in each 
city and town should consist of working men, ready to labor 
“in season and out of season” to promote the interests of 
the schools, whether paid or not paid for their services. In 
large cities, as for example in Boston, the board of school 
committee, having so great a work to do, has monthly or 
quarterly meetings statedly, at which the condition of the 
respective schools is reported, and questions naturally sug- 
gested are freely discussed. But in proportion the schools 
in the rural towns are less cared for, and, consequently, are 
less etlicient. 

Let the following be suggested as a plan, in its outlines, 
of something to be done, to make our schools better, in all 
respects, than they now are. 

For instance, in the town of A., with a scattered popula- 
tion, there are ten school districts. Begin with District No. 
One. Let an effort be made this fall, some two or three 
weeks before the opening of the winter term, to get a meet- 
ing of all the parents in this district, at the school-house. 
Secure the attendance not only of the fathers and mothers, 
but of ail the inhabitants, so that the school-house may be 
crowded. At this meeting let the school committee, in the 
most direct and practical way possible, address the people 
on the importance of having a good school ; presenting the 
duties of parents in the premises, to see that their children 


go to school constantly and punctually ; to interest them- 
Vou. VIII. 22 
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selves in the studies of their children, encouraging them from 
day to day, and insisting on their thoroughness in study and 
their good behavior at school; to visit the school at least as 
often as once each month; and to strengthen the hands and 
inspirit the heart of the teacher in ways that may be readily 
intimated. In thus talking to the parents, speak frankly, come 
right to their hearts, and be as faithful as the circumstances 
require. The committee having thus addressed the parents, 
and also the children and youth, let an opportunity be given 
for the parents and friends of the school to respond, pledg- 
ing themselves to be more faithful in their personal relations 
to the school than ever before. 

Then do in the other nine school districts what you have 
done in this, only as at each succeeding meeting there may 
be an improvement made, the effect of trials already accom- 
plished. 

It must be understood that the school committee can not 
prosecute such a plan as this without right down hard work. 

A school committee man has tried the plan suggested 
with excellent results. 


HABIT. 


Burke relates that, for a long time, he had been under the 
necessity of frequenting a certain place every day, and that, 
so far from finding a pleasure in it, he was affected with a 
sort of uneasiness and disgust; and yet, if by any means he 
passed by the usual time of going thither, he felt remarkably 
uneasy, and was not quieted until he was in his usual track. 

Persons who use snuff soon deaden the sensibility of 
smell, so that a pinch is taken unconsciously, and without 
any sensation being exerted thereby, sharp though the stim- 
ulus may be. 

After a series of years’ winding up a watch at a certain 
hour, it becomes so much a routine as to be done in utter 
unconsciousness ; meanwhile, the mind and body, also, are 
engaged in something wholly different. 
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An old man is reported to have scolded his maid-servant 
very severely, for not having placed his glass in the proper 
positi.n for shaving. “ Why sir,” replied the girl, “ I have 
not done so for months, and | thought you could shave just 
as well without it.” 

We all are creatures of habit; and the doing of disagree- 
able things may become more pleasant than omissions ; show- 
ing to the young the importance of forming correct habits in 
early life, to the end that they may be carried out without 
an effort, even although, at first, it may have required some 
self-denial, some considerable resolution, to have fallen into 
them. 

But, if doing disagreeable things does, by custom, be- 
come more pleasurable than their omission, then the doing 
right, because we love to do what is right, becomes a double 
pleasure to the performer, in the consciousness that, while he 
is yielding allegiance to his Maker, he benefits his fellow 
man, and can not get out of the babit of well-doing, without 
an effort anda pang. ‘lbhusare the truly good hedged round 
abont, and are more confirmed in their good doing, and its 
practice becomes easier and more delightful, the longer they 
live, helping them to go down to the grave “like as a shock 
of corn cometh in his season.” 

But if there is something in the fixeduess ot good habits 
which binds us to them, there is the same thing as to the evil. 
Thus it is, that, when a man has arrived at the age of forty- 
five years, he seldom changes his opinions or his practices, 
which, if they are evil, become more and more fixed. ‘Thus, 
what a man believes and practices at forty-five, he is likely 
to believe and practice till he dies, and there is small hope 
of his conversion to different views or different deeds, and 
the Ethiop’s skin or the leopard’s spots are his: forever. 
''he man, therefore, who is not a Christian by principle and 
profession and practice, at that age, should regard his condi- 
tion “ with fear and trembling,” for it is most likely that he 
never will be one.—Hall. 
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TEACHING GRAMMAR. 


Ir is a mistaken though a common notion that English 
grammar is so abstruse and complicated as to be beyond the 
reach of students of ordinary capacity. Many compare its 
study to the drilling of the hardest rock, a process so labori- 
ous, so slow, so seemingly ineflective, that the labor of half 
a lifetime seems necessary to its profitable completion. 
Hence parents consider their children mature enough and 
advanced enough to study anything but English grammar. 
Hence, also, the pupils of most of our schools have such a 
repugnance to grammar that they will take almost any study 
in preference to it. 

But why is this? Can it be that the science is of itself so 
hard? 

Is it harder for a child to learn that a noun is a name, 
than that a hexahedron is a rectangular parallelopipedon, all 
of the faces of which are squares? harder to learn that a 
pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, than that if we 
lixiviate the ashes of hard wood and evaporate the lixivium 
thus obtained, the result will be a deliquescent compound? 
Harder to learn that an adjective is a word used to describe 
a noun, than that Umerapoora is a city on the Irrawaddy, 
opposite Masulipatam ? 

Shall we say, then, of the little child, who so delights to 
use language and so desires to learn its applications, that he 
defies the severest penalties of dunce-block and rod—shall 
we say that to him the science of language is necessarily 
repulsive? ‘This would be equivalent to saying that the 
grain of our fields is very palatable if plucked and eaten 
from the stock on which it grows, but if gathered and _prop- 
erly prepared as food, nauseating in the extreme. This last 
might be, but it would be inexplicable to us unless we under- 
stand that it, through ignorance, had been mixed with some 
unfortunate lime-water solution. Is it not, then, evident that 
all such notions of the difficulty of English grammar are 
absurd in the extreme ? 
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Where, then, is the trouble? for all admit that there is a 
“break” somewhere. I think it will be found that it is not 
so much in the science itself as in the way in which it is 
presented. 

Indeed, the authors of our grammars themselves appear 
to have thought this the secret, and their systems defective. 
If not, why so many and such diverse works on the same 
subject? If the first was correct in its mode of presenting 
the truth, why the need of so many others ? 

All have seen that there was a defect somewhere, but, 
instead of beginning at the foundation, they have only 
amended their systems. They have discovered the faults of 
the superstructure, but have not learned that the whole 
foundation of our mode of teaching grammar is false. 

Teachers, as well as authors, have seemed to labor under 
the same impression. _ In regard to a standard work they 
have been accustomed to say, “ It is not just the thing which 
we need, but it is the best we can get, so we take it.” 

If now the present system is thus defective, what must be 
the characteristics of a better one? ‘These may be partially 
shown by pointing out some of the defects of the former. 

In grammar, as in all other branches of study, a mere 
knowledge of words is insufficient. It is not enough that a 
pupil can place a word in the hopper of his parsing ma- 
chine, and grind out the empty phraseology, “Common 
noun, neuter gender, third person, plural number, and object- 
ive case to of,’ while his thoughts are on his sport, or on 
something equally removed from the subject under consider- 
ation. Yet, under the present system of teaching, the main 
thing which the pupil is required to do is to learn verbatim 
et literatim et punctuatim, page after page of rules, princi- 
ples, and definitions, of the meaning and use of which he 
knows no more than a Hottentot does of higher mathematics. 

But this is all wrong. Every definition should be fully 
explained to the pupil. We should never accept a verbal 
definition, however fluently given, without satisfying our- 
selves that the pupils know what it means. If we do, we 
shall find them all terribly deficient in true knowledge. 
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Prof. W. Russell thus gives a good example of the effect of 
the old system of teaching grammar: A boy who had 
studied grammar a long time got tired of it, and did not wish 
to go over the definitions again. To test him, the new 
teacher asked, “Do you think you understand all that you 
have studied?” “QO yes, sir, 1 know it all.” “ Well, here 
is the definition of an indefinite article; what is that?” 
“A or an is styled an indefinite article, and is used in a vague 
sense; in other respects indeterminate.” (This he learned 
word for word from his grammar.) “Do you understand 
that fully?” “O yes, sir.” “ Will you tell me what 
‘styled’ means?” “ Why it means something sort of 
grand-stylish.” “ What does ‘article’ mean?” “ It means— 
why it means anything which we see.” ‘ What does ‘vague’ 
mean?” “Ido not know, sir.” “ Well, what does ‘inde- 
terminate’ mean?” “ Being very determined about it, sir.” 

A boy so trained would take the old definition of a noun 
as “the name of any person, place, or thing that can be 
known or mentioned, as George, York, apple, man ;” and to 
him the idea of a noun, thus conveyed, would be, George- 
York-apple-man, but without his having the slightest con- 
ception of why George, York-apple-man was. 

And yet this lad, like many others, had “ been through 
grammar,” and thought he understood it so well that it 
would be derogatory to his character as scholar to learn the 
principles again. 

When a child should begin this study, depends very much 
on how he is to begin it. If he is to be taught in the old 
way, the longer it is delayed the better for him; and if by 
any mistake he neglects it entirely, he has, according to the 
saying, “escaped a terrible mercy.” But, if properly taught, 
there is no reason why it may not be made as profitable and 
interesting to the young mind as any branch of study which 
the pupil can take. Even if we teach by the synthetic 
method, building up a sentence from its elements, beginning 
with the simpler and more common first, as, a noun is a 
name—as a horse, for instance—and the word used to de- 
scribe the noun, an adjective or describer, as, a good horse ; 
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then, the good horse runs, thus introducing a verb to denote 
an action; then the adverb, to show how the act is perform- 
ed, as a good horse runs swiftly; thus introducing but one 
element at a time, giving copious illustrations of each, and 
requiring numerous examples of each from the pupils, there 
is no good reason why the young may not take up this study 
with pleasure and profit. 

But especially if it is taken up analytically, allowing the 
pupil to dissect the sentence, the teacher, meantime, showing 
him the necessity of naming these parts to distinguish them 
from each other, and the use of the diagram to hold the 
parts thus sought out and named, the very novelty of the 
thing will beget in him a lively interest, far different from the 
general feeling of beginners toward grammar. 

Let the teacher aim, at all times, to select such sentences 
for analysis as will create an interest in the class, often 
taking those which will produce merriment, or which are 
even ludicrous in themselves, to prevent the class from fall- 
ing into that listlessness which is so detrimental to their pro- 
gress, 

The following hints, then, on the way by which the early 
study of grammar may be made both profitable and interest- 
ing, may be stated: 

First. Do not plunge the pupil at first, a la Brown or 
somebody else, into a maze of rules for writing, rules for 
spelling, rules for punctuation, rules for the use of capitals, 
and rules for everything. If they must be learned at this 
time, do it yourself some night, after the fatigue of a hard 
day’s teaching, but let the little scholar go free for a time. 

Second. While you require correct definitions from the 
pupil, be sure to make them intelligible to his mind. 

Third. Give abundant practice both in true and false 
syntax. 

Let grammar be thus taught by a live teacher, and it 
will soon cease to be the dread of pupils, the trouble of the 
teacher, the * pons asinorum” of authors and publishers, and 
the fifth wheel of the scholastic coach in the minds of the 
public.—J. R. Richards, in the N. Y. Teacher. 
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DIFFERENT PLANS—DIFFERENT RESULTS. 


In a dreary “out of the way place” stands yet one of 
those small, rough, airy buildings in which our parents first 
learned the use of a school-house. 

On a clear, frosty November morning, those old oaken 
seats, which had been vacated many weeks, creaked beneath 
the weight of the crowded row of ruddy looking children 
and youth. Happily the slanting desks in front soon aided 
in sustaining the heavy load, though much to the detriment 
of the health of those who could lean forward far enough 
to reach them. Many a pile of slates and books, ere they 
found the narrow shelf underneath, slid slowly, gently, 
smashingly to the floor, accompanied occasionally by a bot- 
tle of ink which hardly changed the color or appearance of 
floor or desk. 

At nine there was a calm. And before the anxious, in- 
quiring gaze of that waiting group, stood the stalwart, 
stranger teacher. ‘The first impression of a faithful portrait, 
not to be completed till the last day of that term, was then 
taken by those scholars. 

He had heard all that could be said, and more than ought 
to have been said, in regard to the rudeness and ignorance of 
both children and parents, and thought he had come prepar- 
ed to battle against every obstacle. Alas! he had arrayed him- 
self in the wrong armor. His shield, which he called faith, 
was but an entire confidence in his own powers. He had 
strength, but it all lay in his own arm of flesh. Indeed, his 
only panoply seemed to be self-reliance and bold, daring 
defiance. ‘I'he true index gave the impress and each heart 
felt its power. ‘The spirit of defiance in return was given, 
the passionate tempers were aroused, and with the exception 
of two or three “ well disposed,” home-governed boys, the 
school was beyond his control.” His mind was too languid 
to create jnterest and draw forth the better qualities and 
nobler powers of his precious charge; and his arm partaking 
of the same languor, refused to carry out his preconceived 
and adopted plan of government. If one, large or small, 
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refused obedience, he soon ceased to enforce it, though con- 
tinually requesting or demanding the same. 

“ We did just as we had a mind to do,” said the scholars, 
and he could not hinder us; and their own story tells that 
they had a mind to hate their teacher and to do all in their 
power to torment him. ‘Thus passed the winter. Judge the 
result if you can. . ‘ P : i 

It was a quiet, beautiful day in late autumn, when an 
anxious, though hopeful teacher, gave to each entering pupil 
a greeting of smiling welcome. ‘Thus on its first day gath- 
ered a school not at all unlike the former described, except 
that it had been the previous winter under the influence of a 
teacher who had managed precisely as the one above men- 
tioned. Its new teacher had heard the grievous story of 
obstinate rebellion, of clamor and strife, in the school-room, 
of card and ball playing in school-hours. He saw before him 
the wayward and profane youth, taller and stronger than 
himself, and who had set at naught the authority of one 
whose size and strength far exceeded that of his own. He 
had weighed the matter, counted the cost, and with cautious 
step, earnest zeal and fervent love for the mission work, en- 
tered upon its trying duties. He had had some experience, 
and known naught but success in relation to school govern- 
ment, and that generally without corporal punishment, though 
he was willing to use such means in cases of necessity. 
As he looked, for the first time, upon those pupils gathered 
as a school, a sweet exulting joy beamed from that pale coun- 
tenance and gave the meaning of the words spoken. “ Ihave 
longed for this hour to arrive, when I might behold you, my 
scholars and my companions, for the coming winter. We 
no more are strangers. You are mine and | am yours. 
Yours to aid you in your studies, and especially to help you 
in your endeavors to conquer bad habits and gain the confi- 
dence and respect of all. I expect as a matter of course 
that you will often fail of being and doing just what may be 
desired, and you may expect and take in kindness my re- 
proval and correction. [am here to lead your youthful steps 
in the most pleasurable path, and to make sure of that path 
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we will take this Bible for our guide.” A chapter was then 
read in an easy, familiar tone, a few explanations and words 
of cheer given, followed by a short, fervent prayer, all of 
which were working a magic influence on the mind of those 
somewhat surprised listeners. 

Thus was the first impression given. ‘That was but the 
beginning. ‘The entire confidence of each child was yet to 
be gained, (and they had so associated tyrant with teacher 
that it seemed to be an impossibility to be accomplished,) bad 
habits of numerous descriptions were to be broken and new 
ones to be formed. These could best be done gradually. 
But the only way to arrive at obedience to present requirements, 
and this is of the utmost importance, was by enforcing it 
strictly and IMMEDIATELY, (by the way, giving few commands, 
and those only when sure of the ability to enforce them.) 
Besides this was the ordinary routine of school-room duties, 
and the arousing of the latent energy of a dull and neglected 
intellect. Patience, love, and a persevering energy, with the 
true shield of faith, slowly and surely wrought a wonderful 
change in that school-room. ‘The light and love perpetually 
given began its reflection. Those who had come with only 
hatred toward a teacher, were eventually striving to show 
which should best please him. 

That was more than golden reward for the weary, anxious, 
patience-trying hours; worth more to that teacher, even, than 
the surprising announcement on examination day, that, that 
“out of the way,” i//-reported school was not excelled by 
any in town, either in good deportment or in improvement 
in studies. 

Though grateful to parents and friends for their kind ap- 
preciation of the arduous task feebly accomplished, that 
teacher did not forget who had been the present Help, when 
all else had failed; did not forget to whom the glory was due. 

Fellow teacher, be not disheartened! Gird on the armor 
and then boldly take your station. 

Let the first impression on your school proceed from the 
influence of that unmistakable smile which comes from a 
heart overflowing with love and good will to all. Those 
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who are yet to arise and call you blessed, now await that 


May your richest reward be the approving countenance 
and the well done of Him for whom and with whom you 
Ss. C. W. 
Ashford, Oct. 18th, 1861. 





NOT YET. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Oh country, marvel of the earth! 

Oh realm to sudden greatness grown ! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 

Shall it behold thee overthrown ¢ 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low ? 
No, Land of Hope and Blessing, no! 


And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 
When those whom thou hast trusted aim 

The death-blow at thy generous heart ? 
Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo! 


Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No! 


And they who founded, in our land, 

The power that rules from sea.to sea, 
Bled thee in vain, or vainly planned 

To leave their country great and free ? 
Their sleeping ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No! 


Knit they the gentle ties which long 
ihese sister States were proud to wear, 
And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear— 
For scornful hands aside to throw ? 
No, by our fathers’ memory, No! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 
Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 
The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 
The calm, broad Ocean of the West, 
And Mississippi's torrent-flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, No! 


Nor yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in Eld’s dim twilight sit, 

Earth’s ancient kings, shall rise and say, 

“Proud country, welcome to the pit! 
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So soon art thou, like us, brought low ?” 
No, sullen group of shadows, No! 
For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victory in our fathers’ day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save— 
That mighty arm which none can stay— 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 


New York Ledger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scuoot Funp.—In our next we shall give an interesting article 
on the School Fund from the pen of Hon. Seta P. Beers, who was 
for twenty-five years the Commissioner of the Fund and to whom we 
are greatly indebted for its present worth. Those who listened to 
Mr. Beers at the Litchfield Institute, will be glad to know that they 
may have from his pen a well written history of this fund. All teach- 
ers and educators should have the information which this article will 
give. 

INSTITUTES. 

Several of the autumn Institutes have already been held and the 
number and character of those in attendance have been highly grati- 
fying—affording abundant proof that the cause of education is not 
overlooked. The Institutes at Ansonia and Litchfield were attended 
by large numbers and much interest was manifested by the members. 
At Oxford and Granby the number was not quite so large, but an 
excellent spirit has prevailed at all. We have felt that the general 
appearance and interest of those who have attended the sessions would 
compare very favorably with the attendance on previous Institutes,— 
and we can but hope and trust that many of the earnest teachers have 
received new and better impulses, and that they will engage in their 
work with more success on account of the influences and lessons of the 
Teachers’ Institutes they have attended. So may it prove. 

Lewis’ InstituTe.—We would call special attention to the notice 
of this school. Dr. Lewis has accomplished a good work by so thor- 
oughly arousing the public mind to the importance of physical educa- 
tion and we wish him abundant success. 

ScHootmasTeR Patriotism.—We learn that a Regiment is to 
be raised in Massachusetts, under the auspices of the teachers,—who, 
in different parts of the State, will take an interest in securing the en- 
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listment of the right sortof men. We suppose it will be required that 
all who enlist shall be able to write their own names and to read and 
spell. It is also expected that a large number of live schoolmasters 
will join this Regiment and that John D. Philbrick will be appointed 
Colonel. Colonel Philbrick! Well, that sounds about right,—and if 
Col. Philbrick goes south at the head of that Regiment, there will be 
some ideas diffused there that will have a telling effect. Whether he 
and his men engage in teaching the young ideas how to shoot or not, 
the old ideas will be taught that it will not be safe to shoot at or 
against the government. 

ScHootmasters Ristinc.—We learn, with pleasure, that GEORGE 
B. Hypkg, principal of the Dwight School, Boston, has received the 
honorary degree of A. M. from Harvard College. No man is more 
deserving. Mr. Hyde has for many years been at the head of one of 
the best schools in the city of Boston. He has also been a regular 
subscriber to the Connecticut Common School Journal for the last five 
years. 

Miss Augusta L. Curtis, of the last graduating class of the 
Normal School, has been employed in the South School, Hartford. 

&@ We hope our subscribers will profit from the excellent article 
in our present number on the “ Geography of the War.” Its suggest- 
ions are eminently worthy of consideration. 

Davips’ Brack Inx.—To those of our readers who like a good 
black ink, we would commend this article. We have used it for more 
than a year and like it better than any article previously used. It is 
not only black, when written but continues so. 

Boston, Oct. 15th, 1861. 

Dr. Lewis’s Normal Institute for Physical Education, will open its 
second course in January, 1862. 

Those interested can send to him for a circular. 

MippLetown. We have within a few months visited most of the 
public schools of this city, and some of those in the suburbs. We 
are glad to note so much of improvement; the new primary school- 
house in the south part of the city is in some respects a model build- 


ing; the north primary and intermediate have been improved, and 
the rooms in the High School Building are much more cheerful in 
appearance than formerly. The Middletown High School is the old- 
est High School in the State, and when first organized was greatly in 
advance of other schools. But twenty years have made a great 
change in our school system, and there is now a great necessity for an 
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alteration of the High School building, and a reorganization of both 
departments, to make them accord better with the true idea of a gra- 
ded High School. We were much gratified with the exercises wit- 
nessed in this school a few days since. 

An hour in Miss Payne’s Female Seminary in this city, convinced 
us that here was a private school where thoroughness of instruction 
was considered of more importance than a mere show of learning. 
If all the classes are as well drilled and as carefully taught as those 
we saw, the young ladies who graduate from this seminary must have 
gained much of mental discipline and power. We believe there are 
other good schools in the city, but we were unable to visit them. 

Maine. A recent visit to this State and an attendance upon Insti- 
tutes in New Sharon and Guilford, convince us that the educational 
interests of the State are in good hands, and progressing. ‘The pres- 
ent Superintendent is the Hon. E. P. Weston, for many years the 
efficient and popular principal of a Seminary for Young Ladies at 
Gorham. Mr. Weston seems to be admirably fitted for the important 
post to which he has been called. His long experience as a teacher, his 
gentlemanly bearing and his earnest devotion to his work, can not fail 
of securing the cheerful co-operation of all the friends of education,— 
and we were highly pleased to learn, from what we saw and heard, 
that Mr. W. actually enjoys the entire confidence of teachers and 
friends of education. The Maine Teacher, under the care of Mr. 
Weston, has been greatly improved, and is becoming more and more 
practical. At the two Institutes named we met with many earnest 
téachers, who manifested an excellent spirit and seemed anxious to do 
what they could to increase their qualifications. May the schools of 
Maine long enjoy the valuable services of Mr. Weston, the present 
most worthy Superintendent. 

During our visit in Maine we had the pleasure of spending a half 
day at Bloomfield Academy. ‘There were nearly one hundred and 
fifty pupils,—many of them teachers or candidates for teaching. The 
School is under the management of Stephen Fletcher, A. B., whose 
well directed labors seem to be highly appreciated. The school is an 
excellent one. There is a large Normal class connected with the 
school at the present time. Many of the teachers have had experi- 
ence in teaching. 
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OFrFIcEe OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ComMON ScuHoo.s, 
New Britain, Oct. 18, 1561. 


To Scuoou Visirors: 


Gentlemen,—The reports of Common Schools and the 
answers to inquiries respecting them, have been received 
from most of the towns in the State. School Visitors who 
have not made their reports are requested to do so immedi- 
ately. If any district has failed to make a report to the 
School Visitors according to law, the fact should be reported 
to this office with the name of the District Committee who 
failed to comply with the law, and also of the present Dis- 
trict Committee. 

Several returns have been received without date or signa- 
ture. Some fact in the answers, or the post mark, has 
enabled most of them to be determined. One returning 
eight districts and eight schools has vothing in it by which 
the place can be known. It mentions the fact that fifty-six 
dollars had been raised by voluntary subscription, and this 
may lead the author to recognize it. Any information in 
regard to it which will lead to determining the town from 
which it comes will be gratefully received. 

Inquiry has been made at this office for blanks for the 
January enumeration. ‘These blanks will be sent out from 
the Comptroller’s office in a few weeks. 

Yours respectfully, 
DAVID N. CAMP, Superintendent. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Martin’s Natura History. Translated from the thirty-fifth German edition 
by Sarah A. Myers. 2 vols., or first and second series ; each containing about 
470 pp. 16 mo. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 


These are exceedingly valuable books for school libraries, or for text books. 
The first series, or volume, treats of Mammalia, Birds and Reptilia, and the sec- 
ond of Fishes, Mollusca, Insecta, Vegetable Kingdom and Mineralogy. They 
are beautifully illustrated—containing two hundred and sixty-two admirably col- 
ored illustrations, giving to the several objects a very life-like appearance. We 
should be glad to see this work in all our school libraries, believing that it would 
prove at once entertaining and instructive. The study of Natural History has 
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been quite too much neglected in our schools, and we hope that these well written 

and attractive volumes will tend to secure more attention to a subject of import- 

ance to all. The two volumes are afforded at $3, which is very reasonable when 
we take into account the numerous and beautiful plates. 

Lessons ON Puysicat Geocrapuy. By Walter Wells, A. M. New York: 
Mason Brothers. 

Mr. Wells is fully competent to make a good text-book on this, his favorite 
science. He has devoted his time and attention to it for many years, and seems 
thoroughly to comprehend the subject. The book before us is the first of a series 
of three. We should be better pleased if the subject could be brought within two 
volumes. We see no good reason for having more than two in any text-book on 
Geography. The volume is well printed and clearly and copiously illustrated, 
and we consider it an excellent work for beginners. 

AppLeTon’s New American Cycropepia. The 13th volume of this ex- 
cellent work has been published, and embraces articles from “Parr” to “ Redwitz.” 
Each succeeding volume adds greatly to the value of the work, and all subscribers 
appear to be highly satisfied with the several volumes. We wish it could be 
placed in every school library. We shall be happy to aid any teachers or school 
visitors in procuring the work on the most favorable terms. 

Bryant anp Srratron’s CommerciraL Aritumertic. In two parts. De- 
signed for the Counting Room, Commercial and Agricultural Colleges, Nor- 
mal and High Schools, Academies and Universities. 8 vo. 313 pp. New 
York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 

This work is printed on excellent type, and it is quite attractive in appearance. 
It is unusually full of instruction in business forms and transactions, and from the 
examination we have been able to give it we feel satisfied that it will prove a very 
valuable text-book. It is not only well printed but well bound. 

The same house publishes ‘A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, for the use of Schools. By Simon Kerl, A. M.” Itis a 12 mo. of nearly 


360 pages, and seems to be a very full and well arranged work, well designed for 





more advanced classes, to whose attention we would commend it. 

Tut AtTLantic Montary, for November, is on our table, and, as usual, it is 
full of good reading. Some of its articles are—‘ George Sand,” ‘ Hair-Chains,” 
“The Flower of Liberty,” ‘“‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” “ Health in the Camp,” “ The 
Stormy Petrel,” “A Story of To-day, concerning People who carried Weight in 
Lite,” ‘* Why has the North felt aggrieved with England ¢” “The Wild Endive,” 
“*The Contrabands at Fortress Monroe,” &c. 
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